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THE RENAISSANCE ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS MUSIC 

By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 

THE Renaissance period in Italy, so fertile for the growth 
and ripening of arts and literature in general, has also its 
particular significance in the history of music. Whereas, 
however, the study of this fascinating epoch has attained to 
definite, detailed results in the domains of literature, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, the Renaissance attitude towards music is 
still a problem. This problem seems to become more intricate, the 
more profoundly we enter into the knowledge of its details, which 
are being accumulated by modern historical research. The purpose 
of this study is to present the different sides of this problem, to show 
which parts of it have been answered with certainty or at least prob- 
ability, to present a critical estimate of the different modern 
theories which at present tend to give an entirely new aspect to this 
part of the history of music. 

It is necessary at the outset to define what is meant by the 
Renaissance epoch; all the more so, since older historians have 
treated this question with considerable vagueness. Ambros, with- 
out doubt the most authoritative writer of the last generation, whose 
history of music, as far as it goes, is still unsurpassed, held the opinion 
that the Renaissance spirit in music became effective generations 
too late, long after the other arts had gone through the Renaissance 
development. This curious opinion of Ambros is founded on the 
belief of his generation that Italian music up to 1500 meant no 
more than an infantile stammering, that the 16th century in 
Italy was most profoundly influenced by the traditions of the Dutch 
school, and that really original Italian music did not exist before 
the second half of the 16th century. The acme of this national 
uprising in music, according to this older view, was reached in 
the so-called reform of Italian music towards 1600, by the intro- 
duction of dramatic music, opera, of monody, thorough bass 
accompaniment, instrumental solo music, etc. By 1600, however, 
all the other arts were past their youthful vigor and freshness, 
the Renaissance spirit had already been superseded by the des- 
tructive tendencies of the baroque style, and amidst this general 
decline music alone maintained the ideals of the Renaissance spirit. 
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This theory of Ambros can no longer be maintained. None of 
its assumptions can hold its ground in the light of modern research. 
We know at present that in the 15th and even the 14th century 
Italy possessed a national, original and valuable musical literature 
of its own, that the influence of Dutch style on Italian music has 
been largely overrated, that the reform of 1600 loses its startling 
aspect and a good deal of its historical importance by recent 
discoveries, that even the rise of the dramatic style is not due 
as much to the pure Renaissance ideal as to its continuation, 
the baroque. 

In this way, the natural development is restored and the curious, 
erroneous opinion of Ambros is done away with, that music 
limped a hundred years after all the other arts in its application 
of ideas, modern at that time. It is certain at present that also 
music was imbued with the Renaissance spirit from the start, 
like all the other arts, that the Renaissance ideal was one and the 
same in the entire artistic and spiritual life of the Italian nation. 

In recent years the entire estimate of the Italian Renaissance 
epoch has undergone some changes. No doubt there has been an 
overrating of Renaissance art, and correspondingly an underrating 
of the preceding and following periods, the end of Gothic art and 
the rise of baroque. This judgment is due in considerable measure 
to J. Burckhardt's famous books "Culture of the Renaissance in 
Italy," and "Cicerone," which for two generations have been 
most influential. Burckhardt's wonderful appreciation of Re- 
naissance art will always retain its value, even if his exaggeration 
and his lack of justice to the art of the 17th century cannot fail 
to appear clearly at present. 

The modern science of Art has changed the limits of the 
different styles considerably. Each new, rising style is necessitated 
by a new mode of life, a new aspect of the world, new ideas. The 
Gothic style is the most perfect expression of mediaeval thought, 
in its grandeur of typical sentiment rather than individualism, its 
subordination of the individual to the community in state, 
religion, art, its unsurpassably lofty expression of religious feeling, 
the feeling of a congregation, nay even of the whole mass of the 
people. The baroque style marks the beginning of modern 
tendencies in art and leads straight down to our own times. 
Between the mediaeval Gothic and the modern baroque extends 
the Renaissance style as a connecting link between old and 
new, continuing and bringing to solution some of the mediaeval 
problems, but also foreshadowing a number of modern ten- 
dencies. 
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Applied to music, the historical facts, according to this 
modern view, would have to be grouped somewhat as follows: 
Mediaeval music, corresponding to Romanic and Gothic art, 
comprises Gregorian chant (which was practically brought to an 
end towards the 12th century), the troubadours' songs, the be- 
ginning of polyphonic music in France and England (the different 
kinds of organum, discantus, faux-bourdon, conductus, the old 
French motet). 

Towards 1300, the so-called "ars nova" in Italy marks the 
beginning of the Renaissance period. This period has its name 
from the revival of classical studies; but this "new birth" of antique 
literature and art is only one characteristic trait of the whole epoch, 
and perhaps not even the most significant one. The importance 
of the individual, the personality of the artist, becomes the most 
salient characteristic of this new Renaissance spirit. Mediaeval 
art, music, architecture, poetry, painting, lack this charm of 
individuality; in most cases not even the name of the artist is known. 
The rise of Italian literature in the 13th and 14th centuries 
(St. Francis of Assisi, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio) marks the end of 
mediaeval and the beginning of Renaissance art. Closely connected 
with this first unfolding of poetry is the astonishing development 
of Italian music after 1300. Thanks to the studies of Johannes 
Wolff, Hugo Riemann, Friedrich Ludwig and others, this Florentine 
"ars nova" is now for the first time presented to us, and though 
there remains still some doubt as to the proper interpretation of this 
early Florentine art, one is justified in saying that its discovery 
is one of the most important results of modern historical research. 
One of the most beautiful paintings of the famous "campo 
santo" in Pisa is Orcagna's (died 1368) "Triumph of Death." 
In one corner a group of the blessed in paradise is represented, a 
little gathering of ladies and gentlemen; evidently a portrayal of 
the social entertainments of nobility at that time. Some are engaged 
in conversation, others are seated with pet-dogs and falcons in their 
arms; they listen to the music: a young man, playing the viola, 
accompanied by a lady playing the psalterium, a sort of guitar, 
similar to the sounding board of the gypsy cymbal or of our piano, 
What kind of music might they have been listening to? No doubt 
to some of the Florentine madrigals of the 14th century, to some 
composition of the "ars nova," the modern, fashionable art of 
that epoch. Glancing over Dante Gabriel Rossetti's wonderful 
English translation of Dante's "Vita nuova" and the early 
Italian poets, we find the kind of poetry set to music by the 
composers of that time. 
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Boccaccio in a beautiful sonnet speaks of Fiammetta singing: 

And then I heard a song as glad as love, 

So sweet, that never yet the like thereof 

Was heard in any mortal company. 

A nymph, a goddess, or an angel sings 

Unto herself, within this chosen place 

Of ancient loves; so said I at that sound. 

And there my lady, 'mid the shadowings 

Of myrrh trees, 'mid flowers and grassy space, 

Singing I saw, with others who sat round." 

These lines might be put as a motto under Orcagna's painting. 
The song of course is accompanied by instruments, in this case 
by viola and psalterium, which play preludes and interludes and 
adorn the melody with flourishes. 

Dante in "La vita nuova" tells of his vision of a youth 
advising him what to do in order to attract the attention of his 
beloved Beatrice: "And so write these things, that they shall 
seem rather to be spoken by a third person .... but have 
them fitted with a pleasant music, into the which I will pass 
whensoever it needeth." 

Folgore da San Geminiano in his twelve sonnets, "Of the 
months," mentions music among the pleasures of April: 

Provencal songs and dances that surpass; 

And quaint French mummings; and through hollow brass 

A sound of German music on the air. 

Whoever has passed attentively through the cathedrals and 
galleries of Italy and the old world in general will have noticed 
thousands of pictures of the time from about 1300 to 1600 which 
contain musical representations of many kinds and give evidence 
of the musical culture of the Renaissance. Only within the last 
few years has the testimony of these pictures been utilized for 
the increase of our historical knowledge. One of the most remark- 
able results of this study has been the establishment of the fact 
that instruments were used much more extensively than had been 
supposed formerly. The older text-books of musical history 
consider the rise of instrumental music one of the great results 
of the reform of 1600. According to our present knowledge 
instrumental music merely passed into a new phase of its de- 
velopment after 1600, after having been practised most extensively 
for centuries. Hardly less important was the part instrumental 
music played in the accompaniment of one or several voices. 
Until a few years ago the entire literature of the 15th and 16th 
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centuries was supposed to have been written for several voices 
a cappella, i. e. without any accompaniment. Nowadays evidence 
tends to prove that a cappella music was limited only to a small 
part of the literature, and that a great number of the pieces 
which were considered a cappella formerly, were, more or less, 
written for a combination of voices and instruments, combinations 
of the kinds we see in old pictures. Flute and lute, lute and 
viola, harp and viola, flute and harp, two lutes and viola, flute, 
harp, little hand organ (portative), clavichord, with other in- 
struments, are some of the most frequent combinations; but 
beside these duos and trios, quartettes, quintettes and even little 
orchestras are by no means unusual. As early as in the 14th 
century combinations like the following are found: 

Organ 
Flute Flute 

Lute Lute 

Viola Psalterium 

Organ Flute 

Similar to the arrangement in this picture of an unknown 
painter (Coronation of the Virgin, Venice, Academy), is a painting 
by Jacopo Avanzi (14th century) in the Pinacoteca of Bologna, 
which shows two groups of angels playing the following instruments : 

LeR side- 6 f tw0 trum P ets » two lutes, psalterium, viola, double flute 

One of the most beautiful musical representations is given 
by Hans Memlinck in his marvellous altar picture (about 1480) 
in the museum at Antwerp: 

LEFT SIDE BIGHT SIDE 

Three singers, chalumeau, trom- Three singers, viola, harp, little 

bone, lute, monochord, little organ, organ, trombone, long trumpet, 

psalterium. 

The discovery and close examination of 14th century music 
has brought to light many new and interesting facts. Johannes 
Wolff, professor at the University of Berlin, has contributed 
perhaps most to our present knowledge of this Italian litera- 
ture by his fundamental studies on the notation of the "ars 
antiqua" and "ars nova," which laid open all the hitherto un- 
deciphered intricacies of the so-called "mensural notation." 
All the libraries of Europe were searched for manuscripts of these 
early centuries, and at present a number of experts are occupied 
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in translating this music into our notation. This problem being 
solved satisfactorily, a number of new problems make their appear- 
ance. The interpretation of the early Renaissance music gives 
rise to different views. Hugo Riemann, the well-known Leipsic 
professor, and Arnold Schering of the Leipsic University are the 
main authorities on this subject. Riemann was struck by the fact 
that most of these early Italian compositions contained extended 
passage work, fiorituras of exaggerated length, hardly possible for 
singing. Utilizing his knowledge of the early Italian poetic liter- 
ature and fine arts, Riemann finally came to an interpretation which 
has great probability in its favour. He distributes the music 
between a solo voice and accompanying (mainly stringed) instru- 
ments. The solo voice sings the plain melodic parts, with little or 
no ornamental passage work, which is reserved for the instruments 
in preludes, interludes, postludes. 

Schering likewise is convinced of extended instrumental 
collaboration in this style. He even claims that this early Italian 
music is mainly instrumental, and that most of these pieces are 
written for organ, the organ being the most important instrument 
of those times. This does not exclude the fact that voices fre- 
quently took part, singing the melody, the cantus firmus, in its 
plain form, while the organ accompanied in its ornamental style, 
embellishing the melody by all sorts of "diminutions," trills, 
figurations. 

This view also has a good deal of probability. It will be the next 
problem of historical science to decide which of these two interpre- 
tations comes nearest the truth, or whether there is still a third way 
out of the difficulty. I myself am inclined to take a middle 
point of view, considering both interpretations as satisfactory, 
without however accepting either one exclusively: the early 
Italian music seems to me of manifold character, partly vocal, 
partly instrumental, often intended for the organ, but just as 
frequently for various other instruments or combinations of 
instruments. 

It is necessary at this point to explain more in detail the 
character of "ars nova." This term occurs for the first time on the 
title-page of a musical treatise by Philippe de Vitry (died 1362 as 
bishop of Meaux) . Formerly de Vitry was credited with a number 
of important inventions in notation, theory and composition. 
Modern research has divested him of most of his glory; his principal 
merit seems to have consisted in his introduction of modern 
Italian practice and theory into France. This "new art" of music 
stands in close connection with the rise of Italian language and 
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literature in the 12th and 13th centuries, in Sicily at the court of 
Emperor Frederick II, in Florence and Bologna. Quittone d'Arezzo, 
Guido Guinicelli, Jacopone da Todi, are the forerunners in the 13th 
century, and the next generation produced poets of the first 
rank like Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio. Music had its share 
of this splendid development. The earliest madrigal composer was 
Pietro Casella, whose name has been immortalized by Dante in 
the "Purgatorio," though of his compositions nothing has come to 
light so far. During the first half of the 14th century lived 
Johannes de Florentia (Giovanni da Cascia), organist of the 
Florence cathedral, later in Verona, the first classical representative 
of the early Florentine madrigal style. Other masters of fame are 
Jacopo de Bologna, Laurentius de Florentia, Ghirardellus de Florentia, 
Gratiosus de Padua, the blind organist of Florence Francesco 
Landino. 

Principally three forms were cultivated by this school: the 
madrigal, caccia, ballata. French Provencal influence is visible 
in the ballata, the dance song which has more or less similarity 
to the songs of the Provencal troubadours. The early madrigal, 
the pastourelle (not to be confounded with the madrigal of the 
16th century, altogether different in character) also shows some 
slight traces of Provengal origan. The "caccia" seems to have 
been entirely original, purely Italian. It represents a hunting scene 
and regularly makes use of the canon, one voice chasing the other. 
All of these forms, however, whatever their origin may have 
been, were treated in a manner independent of foreign models; 
they are the first flowers in the garden of Italian music, imbued 
with peculiarly Italian beauty, characterized by that vivid 
movability, that alertness, grace and balance of form which have 
always distinguished Italian art. 

The fifteenth century brought the rise of music in the Nether- 
lands. The merit of the first Dutch school seems to have been that 
its masters developed the sense of harmony in the modern 
meaning, of euphony in the combination of several parts. Another 
important discovery of this age was the principle of "imitation. 
A melodic phrase is taken up successively by two or several 
voices, either exactly alike, in strict imitation, or approximately, 
free imitation. By this procedure the several parts of a compo- 
sition gain a more logical coherence, a theme of conversation, in 
which all voices partake more or less. Vocal music especially gains 
an advantage in this new technique, inasmuch as the same words 
are retained for the imitating phrases in different voices, and thus 
the architectural structure of the whole composition gets more 
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clearness and compactness. The imitative style is distinguished 
from the older canon by its use of short phrases, whereas canon 
brings long stretches of melody which are taken up by the voices in 
succession. Both imitation and canon were developed in an 
astonishing degree by the masters of the Dutch school, Okeghem, 
Josquin, etc. This new Dutch style conquered the world. All 
countries of Europe were influenced profoundly by this new art, 
all the important positions in foreign countries also were in the 
hands of Netherlandish masters, who thus became the teachers 
of the world. The consequence was that towards 1500 music 
began to look so alike everywhere in Europe, that the distinct 
national traits of Italy, as well as of France, Spain, England, 
Germany were covered more or less by the uniform modern 
Dutch style. 

As regards Italy, it is most interesting to observe the struggle 
between the innate Italian genius and the Dutch invasion. Till 
about 1530 it seemed as if Dutch music was to be victorious along 
the whole line. But from about that time the Italian musical sense 
begins to colour and to transform more and more the Dutch forms, 
until they are changed so thoroughly that they appear as some- 
thing new, essentially different from the Dutch models. This is 
seen best in the efforts of the Venetian and also the Roman school. 

Venice became an important centre of musical culture about 
1530, when the famous Netherlandish master Adrian Willaert was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the musical forces in the venerable 
chapel of St. Mark. The spirit of Venice seems to have imbued 
this Dutch master. The wonderful sense of colour which we 
admire in the paintings of Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, 
had its reflection in music. The school of Willaert is unrivalled 
in its art of producing effects of gorgeous colour by human voices. 
A principal means towards this end was the use of double choruses. 
St. Mark's Cathedral contains two chapels situated opposite each 
other. Willaert made effective use of this architectural peculiarity; 
he placed a chorus in each chapel, made these two choruses sing 
in dialogue, or both together at the climaxes of the composition. 
He and his followers developed this idea of double chorus to its 
ultimate possibilities. In the works of Claudio Merulo, Andrea and 
Giovanni Gabrieli, we admire the results of this technique. Eight 
voices are divided into two equal choruses of four voices each, or a 
chorus of low voices is opposed to one of high voices; three, four, 
even five choruses are placed against each other in a similar way; 
not voice is led against voice, as in Dutch composition, but chorus 
against chorus. 
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The difference between this style and the former polyphonic 
way of writing is like that between Raphael and Titian : in one 
case the purity of line, the beauty of delicate contour, in the 
other a broad brush of paint, drawing in opposition to painting. 
The delicate beauty of individual voice-leading, of drawing, 
which distinguishes the Palestrina style is given up in favour of 
the picturesque manner, the blending of gorgeous tone colours. 

Religious music in Italy was brought to its most sublime 
heights by Palestrina and the Roman school. It is interesting 
to observe the influence of Italian spirit in Palestrina's music, 
which, though entirely Dutch in technique, is thoroughly Italian 
in sentiment. The sense of beauty of sound, fine balance of all 
parts, just proportions, is a characteristic Italian trait. In these 
particulars Palestrina surpasses his Dutch teachers, and he adds 
as the most precious element of his personality a loftiness of 
emotion, a purity and seraphic sweetness of temper, a craving 
for angelic beauty, which make his works incomparable specimens 
of church music, a music which has the power to elevate the 
soul above earthly things. There is nothing however of revolu- 
tionary tendencies in this essentially conservative art, none of 
those traits which gave Venetian music so interesting an aspect 
after 1550, not to mention at all the new aspect given to music 
by basso continuo, by monodic and dramatic style towards 1600. 

One may say that the older Dutch schools, Dufay, Okeghem, 
Josquin de Pres, Brumel, Obrecht and many others represented 
in music the northern, Gothic style at a time when in Italy the 
Renaissance spirit had already been awakened also in music. 
This Dutch, Gothic art, when it was imported into Italy about 
1500, underwent so considerable a change that it appears as 
something altogether new, though founded on the technical 
principles of Dutch art. It shows the characteristics of Renaissance 
art in its clearness, purity of line, perfect proportions, its sense 
of cultured forms, and even foreshadows the tendencies of baroque 
art. This is seen occasionally in Palestrina's works and still more 
distinctly in those of the Roman school from about 1600 and later. 
The example given by Venice — double and triple chorus — was 
taken up by Rome, but developed in the direction of mass effect, 
four and even five choruses singing together, later on solo voices 
with several orchestras added, a display of masses which cul- 
minated in Orazio Berevoli's Festival mass for the inauguration 
of the new cathedral in Salzburg (1628). In this gigantic score, 
the biggest in existence, Renaissance ideals are already entirely 
abandoned in favour of the new, pompous and "grand" baroque 
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style. The colouristic instincts shown in the Venetian mixing of 
high and low voices in double chorus became manifest more 
and more distinctly. Another most effective means towards this 
end was the refined use of new harmonies. The sober dignity of 
the ancient diatonic church scales, the Doric, Lydian, Phrygian 
scales, etc., did not offer sufficient opportunities to these passionate 
lovers of colour. Chromatic harmony — which is wrongly claimed 
as a modern, 19th century invention — was discovered about 1550 
and within fifty to seventy-five years reached a climax which was 
not equalled until almost 1900. Here, as often in the develop- 
ment of music, we find the curious fact that a reputedly modern 
means of expression was already in use centuries ago, was however 
neglected and forgotten later on and had to be discovered a second 
time, centuries afterwards. 

About the middle of the 16th century a new form of vocal 
music sprang up in Italy, the madrigal. This new madrigal 
style is not to be confounded with the madrigal of the 13th and 
14th century already mentioned. The new madrigal applied the 
polyphonic technique of the Dutch style to secular music, but 
remodelled it in a peculiarly characteristic Italian fashion. The 
madrigal, the French and Netherlandish chanson, the German 
Lied, the motet and mass, all followed the same technical prin- 
ciple of composition : the text of the composition was divided into 
sections and each section of the text had its own musical motive 
worked out polyphonically through all the voices. The main 
difference between the chanson and Lied on the one hand and the 
madrigal on the Other lies in the fact that the madrigal music is an 
entirely free invention of the composer, whereas chanson and Lied 
are almost always founded on some cantus firmus, a folksong 
melody. The Italian madrigal is not at all popular in character; it 
appeals only to connoisseurs, to the refined company of artists and 
highly cultivated amateurs. The rise of Italian poetic literature in 
the 15th and 16th centuries furnished an ample supply of poems fit 
for music. The sonetti and canzoni of Petrarca were prime favour- 
ites among composers, but also Tasso, Ariosto, the pastoral poets 
Sannazzaro, Guarini and hosts of minor authors came in for their 
share. This poetry demanded means of musical expression quite 
different from those used in the simpler and less artificial (as 
regards the words) Dutch and German part-songs. Chromatic 
harmony was discovered as a most effective means to give shadings 
of expression hitherto unattainable. 

Three madrigal composers are to be mentioned above others 
as masters of the chromatic style: Luca Marenzio, Gesualdn 
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principe di Venosa and Claudio Monteverdi, three composers of the 
first rank, who have produced works of immortal beauty. Alas, 
they are little known at present and will be generally recognized 
only when our singers and conductors of choruses will be better 
prepared to grapple with the considerable difficulties piled up 
in these works. Italian madrigal literature, even at its average, 
leaving out of consideration these extraordinary masters, shows 
a standard of musical culture in higher society hardly reached 
nowadays. All these difficult and complicated madrigals were 
sung in the palaces and houses of aristocratic society and of the 
better class of citizens. Ten thousands of madrigals have come 
down to our day, and this mass of literature shows that considerable 
demand existed for high-class music. In fact, every gentleman and 
every lady was expected to be able to do justice to his part when a 
madrigal was sung at sight as an entertainment for the company. 

Baldassare Castiglione in his famous book "II cortegiano" 
(Venice, 1528) gives us a clear notion of the important place 
accorded to music in the higher Italian society of his time. Music, 
singing as well as playing, was an indispensable feature of education. 

This high general standard of musicianship in turn influenced 
the production, and was itself influenced by the leading composers. 
Musicians like Marenzio, Gesualdo, Monteverdi were encouraged 
to search for more and more refined ways of expression, and thus 
they finally arrived at their harmonic innovations, which prove 
a surprise even to modern ears. 

Luca Marenzio, "il cigno il piu dolce" as he was called — 
a compliment paid to him with the words of Arcadelt 's celebrated 
madrigal "II dolce e bianco cigno cantando more" — has left 
about six hundred madrigals, of which hardly twenty are accessible 
in modern score. The assertion is not exaggerated that nobody 
ever equalled Marenzio in the delicate beauty, the noble quality 
of sound he knew how to obtain from a few voices ; his madrigals 
will indeed remain "a joy forever" for the happy few who know how 
to appreciate this wonderful art of voice treatment. Chromatic 
harmony he uses very daringly with an astonishing effect. In a 
five-part madrigal (published 1599) to words of Pretarca's "Solo e 
pensoso" 1 Wagner's famous "Erda" harmonies in "Rheingold" 
and "Siegfried" are anticipated by 250 years. The resemblance is 
striking in the long stretch of chromatic harmonies at the beginning, 
rising half step by half step until the climax is reached with 
wonderful effect, and then gradually descending. 

1 Published entire in Torchi's "L'arte musicale in Italia," in part in Ambros- 
Leichtentritt's "History of Music," IV, 113. 
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Gesualdo, prince of Venosa has published a collection of 
madrigals which belongs among the greatest treasures of musical 
libraries, being one of the first, if not the first full score ever printed, 
whereas only separate parts were usually printed up to his time. 
These six books of madrigals are among the greatest curiosities 
of musical literature. Their harmony is so unusual, even eccentric, 
that it could not be appreciated before the 20th century, because it 
surpassed in strangeness anything that had been produced up to 
our own age. Only at present, in the age of Richard Strauss, 
Debussy, Scriabine, Busoni, can one see that this great impres- 
sionist Gesualdo is akin to these modern masters, their brother. 
He is three centuries ahead of his time in his novel and extremely 
daring use of tonality or rather lack of tonality, his bewildering 
manner of modulation, his fine sense of colour in harmony — some- 
what like Leonardo da Vinci, who in his sketches anticipated a good 
many modern ideas in engineering, mechanics, navigation, etc. 

The great Claudio Monteverdi is the third member of this 
brotherhood of geniuses. His merits are still more considerable 
since he was master of several styles. He is generally appreciated 
only as dramatic composer. But his scarcely known madrigals are 
perhaps the most perfect productions of his genius. Lately two 
volumes of the Peters edition (published by the writer of these lines 
and Arnold Mendelssohn) have been brought out which give a fair 
idea of Monteverdi's powers as a madrigalist. These twenty-four 
selected madrigals belong to the most beautiful and fascinating 
vocal music in existence. They are full of daring harmonic 
innovations, surprising even for our time, powerful, striking 
modulations, sudden transitions into distant keys, strange and 
fascinating chains of parallel fifths, foreshadowing Debussy, 
original cadences and most wonderful treatment of voices. 

One of the most salient traits of Renaissance life was the joy 
in masquerades, ballets and theatrical performances. Long before 
the first opera was ever thought of, music played a considerable 
part in these festive entertainments. The first faint trace of 
opera is visible in the tragedy "Orfeo" by Angelo Poliziano, 
the great scholar and poet at the court of Lorenzo di Medici in 
Florence. For Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua he 
wrote in 1471 his "Orfeo," which is important as being the earliest 
specimen of Renaissance drama modelled after the classical Greek 
dramas; instead of the biblical subjects treated in the earlier 
"sacre rappresentazioni" since the Middle Ages, a subject from 
Greek mythology was here used for the first time. The preference 
for these mythological subjects became characteristic of Renaissance 
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drama, and was indeed preserved far beyond the Renaissance 
epoch, until the latter part of the 18th century. Music was used 
to a certain extent in Poliziano's "Orfeo." Performances of this 
sort at the princely courts became gradually more frequent. 
Italian literature is full of descriptions relating in detail the splen- 
dour of these festivals. The music, being only a supplementary part, 
has in most cases not been preserved, but numerous text-books 
are at our disposal which show clearly the part attributed to music 
here — the libraries of Venice for instance possess more than fifty 
text-books relating to festivities in Venice from 1571 to 1605. 

One kind of these entertainments has become of special 
importance for music, namely the so-called "intermezzi." They 
were dramatic scenes inserted between the acts of a drama, a sort 
of entr'acte music and dramatic performance which had nothing 
in common with the drama proper. The intermezzi in fact soon 
became the prime favourites of the Italian public, on account of 
their splendid stage-setting, their entertaining contents, their 
ballets and music. They were often the chief attraction, much 
more so than the drama. Italian authors abound in praise and 
admiring descriptions of these intermezzi. Baldassare Castiglione 
has written a famous letter describing the performance of Bibbiena's 
"Calandra" in Urbino, 1510. He dwells on the art and luxury 
of scenic decoration, gives a detailed description of the intermezzi 
which treated of the myth of Jason, Neptune, Juno, Venus. Filippo 
Baldinucci, an author of the 17th century, has written a book 
entitled "Notizie dei professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua," 
which contains critical estimates of Italian Renaissance artists. 
An entire chapter is dedicated to the Florentine architect Bernardo 
Buontalenti, who built the Teatro Medici, and here is inserted a 
most detailed description of the theatre itself and the festival 
performances of 1569, when "L'amico fido," and intermezzi with 
music by Alessandro Striggio were given. Striggio is known in the 
history of music as a madrigal writer of unusual brilliancy. His 
masterpiece is the madrigal comedy "II cicalamento delle donne 
al bucato" (1567) of which more will have to be said further on. 
What Baldinucci relates about the theatre and the music is of 
greatest interest. 1 One is reminded of Richard Wagner's "Ring 
der Nibelungen," as regards wealth of imagination, splendour of 
scenic effects, complicated stage machinery. The caves of the 
lower world are represented in one scene, in the others a roaring 

1 To quote the entire chapter here would take too much space. A full German 
translation is given in Vol. IV of H. Leichtentritt's new edition of Ambros's History of 
Music, pages 245-251. 
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thunderstorm, green woods and meadows, the singing of birds, 
Thetis with her companions and tritons rising out of the sea, Juno on 
her chariot drawn by peacocks, with a rainbow of splendid colours 
as a frame around the whole stage-picture. Nearly thirty years 
before the first opera, a model of mise-en-scene was given here 
which had its effect up to the eighteenth century. Here we find 
the curious "macchina," the great machine which effects the 
opening of the clouds, the descent of gods or semigods from the 
sky: "il ciel aperto" — the open sky — became an indispensable 
requisite of opera for a hundred and fifty years and longer. 

Beside the intermezzi the predecessors of opera are of various 
kinds: incidental music to tragedies and comedies, generally 
choruses, the masquerades, ballets, pantomimes, the favola 
pastorale, madrigal comedy. 

For masquerades there was ample opportunity during the 
carnival, which in Italy was of no little importance in public and 
private life. Music had to give its share also. Heinrich Isaak, 
one of the earliest masters who brought the Dutch style to Italy, 
wrote a collection of "canti carnascialeschi" (carnival songs) 
before 1500! In the works of Orlando di Lasso we find a number 
of part-songs composed expressly for these "mascherate." Their 
text generally has reference to the disguise of the singers. 
"Zingari siamo" (We are gypsies) or "Ninfe siamo" (We are 
nymphs) they sang while marching disguised as gypsies or nymphs. 
Madrigals, villanelles, moresche, dialogues, echo pieces, partly 
sung, partly played, were the usual forms of music employed 
for these entertainments. The madrigal has been mentioned; 
the "villanella" was a sort of rustic song, more popular and 
simpler than the madrigal; the"moresca" was originally a Moorish 
dance, a relic of the Saracen period in Sicily. Both villanella 
and moresca were often employed as a sort of mimic solo scene, 
music combined with dance, singing, acting. "Dialogo" was a 
class of madrigal which by its treatment in dialogue form became 
a predecessor of oratorio and cantata, in a certain sense also of 
dramatic music. The echo-effect was in great favour in all kinds 
of music, up to the time of Bach. 

Giorgio Vasari in his great work on the lives of artists has 
written a most interesting chapter on "Piero di Cosimo and the 
Florentine masquerades," which gives an extremely vivid picture 
of these carnival festivities. 1 "The chariot of Death was repre- 
sented by this masquerade, which passed through the streets of 
Florence at night: a big black chariot pulled by buffaloes, painted 

1 German translation in Ambros-Leichtentritt's History of Music, IV, p. 262-261. 
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with skeletons and white crosses; on it mighty "Death" was sitting 
with a scythe in his hand, round about him many tombs, out of 
which skeletons arose covered with black cloth; glaring torchlight 
and lugubrious music of muted trumpets had their share in the 
effect. Sitting on their tombstones these skeletons sang a melan- 
choly canzona: "Dolor, pianto e penitenze." A large suite of 
knights with black flags, riding on horseback around the chariot, 
sang with trembling voices the "Miserere." 

Another step towards opera was the so-called "favola pastorale." 
The earliest master of this "pastoral fable" was Alfonso della Viola 
of Ferrara, who lived about the middle of the 16th century. In 
Alfonso's music to Agostino Beccari's "Sacrificio" (1554), which is 
partly preserved, we find distinct traces of monody, recitative, 
chorus. The new element in this pastoral play consisted in the 
setting to music of one or more prominent scenes in their entirety, 
whereas generally music in plays was confined to some chorus or 
dance here and there. 

Torchi in the third volume of his "L'arte musicale in Italia" 
has published a complete score of a favola pastorale: "I fidi 
amanti," text by Ascanio Ordei, music by Gasparo Torelli (1600) 
which gives a fair specimen of this style. 

Much more interesting and valuable from a musical point of 
view, however, is the madrigal comedy which was in vogue from 
about 1565 till 1610. An attempt is here made to write music 
to entire dramatic scenes, and the means employed is the poly- 
phonic madrigal style. Each person is represented not by a solo 
voice but by several voices, a whole chorus. Dialogue of course is 
largely employed. Like our oratorio this madrigal comedy is not 
intended for acting on a stage, but rather for concert performance. 
Alessandro Striggio, Giovanni Croce, Orazio Vecchi and Adriano 
Banchieri are the chief masters of this witty and burlesque genre. 
Striggio' s masterpiece is: "II cicalamento delle donne al bucato" 
(The chattering of women at the washtub) an extended composi- 
tion full of good humour and perfect musicianship. The poet is 
listening to the conversation of women working at their washtubs. 
They are telling of their lovers; in another scene a bird of prey is 
carrying off a chicken, to the great excitement of the women, who 
try to frighten the bird by screaming ai, ai, while the poor chicken's 
piteous "piu, piu" is heard all the time. Several groups in ani- 
mated discussion at the same time, a dramatic ensemble, two 
different conversations together. Another scene depicts a quarrel 
between the women; in a very realistic way two opposing groups 
are formed, very much as at the beginning of "Carmen," de- 
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fending their friend against opponents; passionate scolding; 
finally the two fighting women are separated from each other, 
shouts of the spectators, laughing, calling, at last one hears: 
"Give peace and let us sing a song"; a popular melody is here 
with great art woven into the complicated texture of the music. 
The quarrel ceases as quickly as it had begun, the opponents 
are reconciled, they all go home bidding each other good-bye in 
amiable words. 

One more composition of this kind may be mentioned here, 
because it is one of the most curious works in existence and a 
masterpiece of humourous and burlesque music: Orazio Vecchi's 
"Amfiparnaso," published in 1579. Edw. J. Dent of Cambridge 
(England) has lately written a remarkable study which clears 
up this hitherto problematic composition. 1 According to Dent, 
Vecchi here set to music the popular "comedy of masks," as it was 
familiar to the Italian public of his time, in a variation due to 
the Bolognese poet Guilio Cesare Croce. To the familiar characters 
of Pantalone, the Venetian merchant, the Bolognese Doctor 
Graziano, Arlechino and Brighella, the two Bergamask buffoons 
(here they are named differently), Croce adds the courtesan 
Hortensia, a Spanish captain, a chorus of Jewish pawnbrokers and 
two pairs of lovers. To this funny comedy in three acts Vecchi 
wrote fourteen five-part madrigals without accompaniment. The 
music is partly serious and of great beauty, partly of a genial burles- 
que humour, which in its special kind has never been surpassed. The 
doctor's madrigal in the third act, a parody of Cipriano de Rore's 
"Ancor che partire," reminds one strongly of Beckmesser's effusions, 
in its nonsensical parodying of the original text. The piece fol- 
lowing had to wait for its equal until Richard Strauss wrote his 
famous "quintette of Jews" in Salome. Francatrippa, the servant 
of Pantalone, wants to pawn a diamond; he knocks at the door of 
the pawnbroker's house, in which a whole company of Jews is 
assembled celebrating the Sabbath. The parodying of Hebrew 
words, of Jewish synagogue-melodies, is extremely comical in effect, 
admirable moreover in its constructive ingenuity and musical skill. 

Italian carnival music of the Renaissance of the most charac- 
teristic burlesque kind is shown in Adriano Banchieri's "Festino 
nella sera del giovedi grasso avanti cena," published in Venice 
1608. It consists of a series of madrigals intended to be sung by 
the masks. The craziest part of the whole is perhaps the "Con- 
trapunto bestiale alia mente," which is explained as follows: "A 

1 In "Sammelbande" of International Society of Music, 1910-11, p. 330ff : "Notes 
on the 'Amfiparnaso' of Orazio Vecchi." 
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dog, a cuckoo, a cat and an owl have their fun in improvising a 
counterpoint on a given theme." Cuccu, babbau, gnao, chiu, are 
mixed together in intricate counterpoint against a Latin cantus 
firmus in the style of Beckmesser. 

Looking over all the different topics treated here, one can easily 
see how the ground was gradually prepared for what was 
formerly called the great "revolution" of music towards 1600. It 
appeared as a revolution because one did not then see the single 
steps which led up to it in natural and logical manner. Opera, 
solo singing with instrumental accompaniment, a new harmonic 
system, were the principal elements which seemed to inaugurate an 
entirely new era of art. Modern natural science tends to prove that 
there is no leap, no sudden transition in nature. And the same law 
holds good in the development of art. Never in the history of music 
has there been a revolution in the strict sense of the word, a sudden 
overthrow of what had been considered good a short time before. 
New ideas were never born out of nothing, but always evolved 
from the things already existing. It is the task of history to 
search for these connecting links, these gradual transitions from 
one style to another. Applying the results of modern research to 
the "revolution" of 1600 it becomes evident that opera was a 
necessary, inevitable consequence of the state of things in music 
about 1590. Every one of the elements of the new style had been 
developed, more or less, previous to 1600; even the declama- 
tory style of singing recitative had its root in Gregorian chant as 
well as in certain tendencies of madrigal composing. Solo singing 
was not so new about 1600 as has been believed by musical 
historians of the past generation. As has been shown above, the 
early Italian madrigal of the 14th century was mainly written 
for solo voices, and when afterwards Dutch polyphony had its 
great influence on Italian writing the old traditions of solo singing 
with instrumental accompaniment were not forgotten. Every 
motet or madrigal could be performed in various ways, either 
by several voices singing without accompaniment, i. e. a cappella, 
or by one or several solo voices with various instruments, as is 
shown by the pictures of the Renaissance epoch. A portion of the 
literature hardly known at present, the lute music, furnishes 
considerable contributions to the chapter solo voice with accom- 
paniment. The lute, being the favourite instrument of those times, 
was to be found in almost every house, like our pianoforte. The 
vast literature for the lute is, however, not immediately available 
for our study, because lute-music is not written in the ordinary 
notation but in a special so-called lute-tablature. To read it one 
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must first find the key, which is not always easy, and then translate 
note for note into our notation, which is very troublesome. 

As to the importance which organ and piano had in the music 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, a most thorough and instructive 
study has been written by Otto Kinkeldey 1 , the most valuable 
contribution to the history of early music made so far by an 
American. The continuous practice of instrumental accompani- 
ment finally led to a handy and practical way of writing accom- 
paniments which we find for the first time applied in Lodovico 
Viadana's "Concerti ecclesiastici" of 1602. The "thorough-bass" 
(basso continuo) which makes its first appearance here proved 
so useful and convenient that it was taken over into the new 
monodic style and into opera, in fact into every kind of music, 
and it is well known how thorough-bass ruled all music for more 
than 150 years, up to the time of Bach and Handel. Thorough- 
bass is an abridgement of notation. Instead of writing down 
every single note of an instrumental accompaniment, as we 
are accustomed to do at present, only the bass part was written 
by the composer. A few signs and figures were often added, 
and on this "figured bass" the players improvised a full three- 
or four-part accompaniment according to certain rules of ex- 
perience and tradition. This manner of improvising likewise 
had been practised most extensively in the 17th century. 
"Diminution," as it was called in organ-music, meaning all sorts 
of improvised ornamentation and development, was used most 
extensively, and a large literature is left to us regarding this 
subject, which may be studied conveniently in Kinkeldey's book just 
mentioned. The harmonic discoveries of the madrigalist's chro- 
matic harmony have been spoken of already. This new harmony 
also found its way into opera; notably Monteverdi's "Orfeo" 
and "Incoronazione di Poppea" are full of the most surprising, 
effective harmonic devices. The connection of music and drama 
during the 15th and 16th centuries has been pointed out, likewise 
the great art of scenic decoration exhibited in the intermezzi. 

All this taken together will show how well the ground was 
prepared for the great so-called "innovation," the opera. The 
history of its origin is too well known to need repetition here. 
That Florentine company of finely cultivated men of letters and 
artists who towards 1590 resolved in true Renaissance fashion to 
revive the Greek classical drama evidently did not have the 
ambition to create anew every detail of their work of art. They 

1 "Orgel und Klavier in der Musik des 16. Jahrhunderts," Leipsic, Breitkopf und 
Hiirtel. 
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made use of those elements of music which were adaptive for their 
purpose, remodelled them to suit the new aims and thus arrived 
at opera which was new and reformatory only in so far as it gave 
prominence to certain elements of musical expression which had 
hitherto been employed in a secondary manner only. This idea 
of music-drama may be called the last accomplishment of the 
Renaissance spirit in music: only a few years later baroque 
tendencies, which in fact are discernible as early as the 16th century, 
became prevalent to such a degree that the original Renaissance 
sentiment became less and less distinct. The lofty ideal of music- 
drama which found its most perfect expression in Monteverdi was 
soon abolished in favour of one-sided virtuoso tendencies, resulting 
in an extraordinary development of the art of singing, which 
became the distinctive trait of the 17th and 18th centuries. As 
in all the other arts, so in music the Renaissance ideal lost its 
vitality towards 1600. After a glorious existence of three centuries 
Renaissance art had fully accomplished its mission. 



